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society of his ideal state. He banishes the epic poets, notably 
Homer, from his "state beyond", but he is not able so easily to 
dispose of all the poets. In poetry men's ideas crystallize sooner 
than in philosophy; thus the poets looking back with misty 
memories upon a past that fancy renders dear and paints with 
brighter colors than reality justifies naturally rouse a certain 
impatience in the philosopher, who would like to base his criti- 
cism of life upon possibilities at least, if facts seem to be too 
shifting and uncertain. The superstitions and opinions of the 
hoi polloi, however, have crystallized at a still earlier stage, and 
so the poet still and always has his message and teaching for 
the masses, often coming nearer to them than the philosophers. 
The philosopher too often requires translation into the vernacu- 
lar, and much of his teaching might remain impotent or unknown 
if the poet did not go to the philosopher for his forms of thought. 
Plato is justified in not excluding the dramatists in his general 
condemnation. Thought works its way from philosophy to the 
life of the people through poetry. Epic has long been sup- 
planted by romance and the novel; but the dramatists have 
lost none of their power, as will soon appear to anyone who sets 
out to trace any now generally accepted opinion to its origins. But 
even Plato was impatient and so much of superstition had at- 
tached itself to poetry, to epic especially, -that he felt obliged to 
discard the whole thing in many instances. The "Enlighten- 
ment" had done its work. The old conceptions of the gods were 
harmful in the instruction of youth. 

The book is exhaustive, its conclusions are valuable if not 
startling, and the style is attractive. Of especial service to stu- 
dents of Plato will be found the tables of references by Plato to 
the poet. Useful, too, is the insight given into Plato's own criti- 
cism of poetry as such. 

J. B. Edwards. 

Collected Poems. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York : The 
Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. 591. 

Whatever may be said of other contemporary American poets, 
it can never be said of Edwin Arlington Robinson that his repu- 
tation was a mushroom growth. The poet is fifty-three years 
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old, and one of his most impressive poems, Captain Craig, was 
published twenty years ago — and impressed very few people. 
Only one history of American literature, so far as I know, even 
mentions him. For every reader of modern poetry who can name 
one of Mr. Robinson's poems there are at least a score who can 
chatter glibly of Spoon River, Patterns, and General Booth 
Enters Heaven. His work has been highly admired where it 
has been known, but it has been known only to a comparatively 
small public. It is gratifying that so many reviewers are now 
giving him the respectful attention he deserves. Only recently 
the Authors' Club of New York voted his Collected Poems the 
most enduring literary publication of the year, and it is now 
generally admitted that Edwin Arlington Robinson has attained 
permanent rank as an American poet. 

Mr. Robinson has advanced no new theories of poetry, en- 
gaged in no critical controversies, and made no effort to impress 
his personality on the public by violence done upon the dead 
body of decorum. His sole kinship with the new school of 
poetry is in his avoidance of the old poetic diction. It is a 
prominent trait of his technique to use an almost exaggerated 
run-on structure with the most commonplace prose words, 
preferably monosyllables, in the emphatic positions. No one but 
a finished technician could do this and escape banality; Mr. 
Robinson succeeds in it more often than did Wordsworth. 
Curiously enough, another phase of Mr. Robinson's poetic 
diction, as Miss Amy Lowell has already pointed out, is the 
choice of unnecessarily obscure words and roundabout expres- 
sions. Thus, to cite a random example, he begins Captain Craig 
in a quite Wordsworthian manner: — 

" I doubt if ten men in all Tilbury Town 
Had ever shaken hands with Captain Craig," 

and seven lines further imposes an unnecessary tax upon the 
reader's power of attention with the following: — 

"He had lived his life 
And in his way had shared, with all mankind, 
Inveterate leave to fashion of himself 
By some resplendent metamorphosis 
Whatever he was not." 
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Free verse has no attractions for Mr. Robinson. One would 
hardly expect a poet of his stern reticence and complete self- 
subjection, combined wtth a stoical acceptance of the world as 
it is, to rebel against the restrictions of conventional art. On 
the contrary, he sticks to the old forms, with a decided prefer- 
ence for sonnets, dramatic monologues, and long narrative poems. 
These latter, not even excepting Avon' s Harvest, which the 
poet calls "a dime novel in verse", are no mere romantic nar- 
ratives ; they are meaty with psychological analysis and phil- 
osophic comment, generally by reticent indirection, on some of 
the most thorny problems of existence. 

The severity of Mr. Robinson's thought, his very sincerity 
and moral courage, will restrict his popularity. He lacks both 
the easy optimism and the exuberant animal spirits to make 
him popular with the careless reader, and his pessimism (if the 
word is really just to him) is not sufficiently defiant or despair- 
ing to make him popular with that large choir of the disen- 
chanted who cherish their own biliousness. Likewise his 
reticence will hardly recommend him to the generality of 
readers. A Freudian ghost from a Spoon River graveyard or a 
communicative description of the wavelets in a poetess's bath- 
tub is certainly more easily appreciated than such thoughtful 
dramatic monologues as Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from 
Statford or The Three Taverns. The former of these is a note- 
worthy effort to present the personal character and inner life of 
Shakespeare as Ben Jonson may have observed it ; the latter is 
a character-study of Saint Paul. Both demand background, at- 
tention, and sympathetic imagination of the reader. 

The present volume contains all of Mr. Robinson's published 
poems except a very few of the earlier ones, omitted by the poet 
as below his standard. The separate volumes are: The Man 
Against the Sky (1916), Children of the Night (1897), Captain 
Craig (1902), Merlin (1917), Launcelot (1920), The Town 
Down the River (1910), The Three Taverns (1920), and Avon's 
Harvest (1921). 

Merlin and Launcelot are two Arthurian studies that will com- 
pare with those of Tennyson and Morris. They lack the senti- 
mental appeal of Tennyson and are inferior to both Tennyson 
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and Morris in sensuous beauty, but they yield to none in their 
understanding of character and motive. Such shorter poems as 
John Evereldown, Old King Cole, and Flammonde are those by 
which the general reader would most likely remember the poet. 
John Evereldown shows that in spite of his fondness for blank 
verse and sonnets Mr. Robinson can command an almost 
Elizabethan lyric lilt when he so desires. The other two 
exemplify his astonishingly smooth construction in the 
short narrative. Old King Cole contains several character- 
istic touches of the suave irony that is a part of the poet's 
outlook on life. 

What this outlook really is, in its entirety, is difficult of 
statement, by reason of the poet's reticent style. In the charac- 
ter of Captain Craig one finds— 

"the calm. Socratic patronage, 
At once half sombre and half humorous", 

that frequently characterizes the poet's own attitude, and a 
philosophy — also the poet's own, apparently — whose cardinal 
principles are that the man's salvation depends upon the preser- 
vation of the spirit of childhood and upon humorous tolerance. 
Mr. Robinson's stoical acceptance of uncertainty and his refusal 
to convert it into a doctrine of despair are well shown in two 
sonnets, Credo and Cliff Klingenhagen. The most impressive 
coming- to-grips with the central problems of human fate is The 
Man Against the Sky. This poem, probably his best, offers no 
cocksure solution. One reads the poem thoughtfully — it is se- 
vere reading — and remains thoughtful a good while thereafter. 
More quotable and less severe are the closing lines of Ballade 
by the Fire, which are perhaps equally representative of the 
poet's view of life: — 

" But then, what though the mystic Three 

Around me ply their merry trade ? — 
And Charon soon may carry me 

Across the gloomy Stygian glade? — 

Be up, my Soul ; nor be afraid 
Of what some unborn year may show ; 

But mind your human debts are paid, 
As one by one the phantoms go. 
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Envoy 

" Life is the game that must be played : 

This truth at least, good friends, we know ; 
So live and laugh, nor be dismayed 
As one by one the phantoms go." 

Newman I. White. 
Trinity College, Durham, North Carolina. 



Negro Folk Rhymes. By Thomas W. Talley. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. 1922. 

This collection has the vitality, the contagious good humor, 
the refreshing nonsense one knowing the race would expect, 
with the occasional touch of pathos, as here and there the dark 
story of slavery crops out. Some of the crude childish jingles 
belong to the great mass of nonsense literature, but from another 
and more important point of view they belong to the still 
larger class of folk literature. 

The student of folk literature should welcome the book as a 
distinct contribution to his source material. Moreover, the com- 
piler has included a valuable study of the material and, among 
other things, has performed a real service in explaining 'call' and 
' 'sponse', the Negro 'solo' and 'chorus'. Of not least value is 
the description by Mr. Talley, who witnessed it, of the making 
of a secular rhyme. 

But here appreciation must end. The book is marred by gross 
carelessness on the compiler's part. A number of the rhymes 
should not have been included. Some are distinctly not of Negro 
origin, others probably not. No doubt, every one in the col- 
lection is heard among Negroes, but this does not prove them 
of Negro origin. The whites of the South also have an enormous 
store of folk-songs and jingles, many of them brought over from 
England and Scotland long ago. Some of these the Negro has 
picked up and used verbatim; others he has adapted and en- 
larged ; and from still others he has taken suggestions. The 
reverse process has also taken place. 

For instance, The Mule's Kick is simply the last stanza, very 
slightly altered, of a poem by Irwin Russell called Nebuchadnez- 
24 



